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OUTSIDE JAUNTING CAR IN A STORM. 

From Barrow's "Tour round Ireland.'* 



A TOUR ROUND IRELAND.* 

Animated, no doubt, by a similar spirit to that which 
inspired the celebrated Sir John Carr, whose tourifications 
through our Emerald Isle resulted finally in the perpetra- 
tion of a hot-pressed quarto, detailing the sundry inconve- 
niences and unpleasantnesses which he encountered during 
his peregrinations and posting excursions, Mr. Barrow, an 
English gentleman, after qualifying himself by "Excur- 
sions to the North of Europe," and " A Visit to Iceland/' 
having, during the autumn of last year, somewhat about 
six weeks of leisure time on his hands, with the very laud- 
able intention of enlightening his countrymen relative to 
that particular genus of animals 'yclept '* wild Irishmen," 
popped over, as a regular Paddy would say, to pay us 
a flying visit ; and having seen " how the land lay" here, 
he has now treated the reading public to a volume, 
printed, as it certainly should be, in double foolscap, 
and containing his thoughts and cogitations in nearly four 
hundred pages — all at the very low price of fourteen 
shillings ! ! 

To enable our readers to form some idea of the extra 
ordinary nature of the task undertaken and performed by 
Mr. Barrow, it will be necessary that they take a map 
of Ireland in their hand, and follow us for a moment, 
while we point to the various places visited, viewed, and 
described by the gentleman during his six weeks' ex- 
cursion. Truly he may now take for his motto, " Vent, 
vidi;" for we freely confess, that of all the exploits in 
the tourifying line we have ever witnessed or read of, his 
is the greatest. That henceforth he will very generally 
be looked upon as the prince of tourists, we entertain not 
a doubt. Not only did our author, within the given time, 
traverse the ground lying between the Causeway and 

* A Tour round Ireland, through the Sea-coast Counties, 
in the year 183.3. London: John Murray, 1830'. 
VOL. iv.— no. 47. 



Cape Clear, but after examining the beauties of Donegal, 
Castlebar, and Westport, and ranging through the wilds of 
Cunnemara, as far as Clifden and the Kilieries, through 
Joyce's Country, to the farthest extreme of the Galway 
coast, he thence made an excursion by Limerick to the 
Lakes of Killarney and the Cove of Cork, taking in his 
homeward route the towns of Waterford and Wexford, 
and ranging through the county of Wicklow, viewing its 
lovely lakes and pleasant valleys ; and finally, after seeing 
all that was to be seen or described throughout the length 
and breadth of our metropolis, made good his journey, 
and returned to his native land, in something less than the 
time specified. Mind this, good reader — for really it is 
worthy your notice — the entire of this marvellous jour- 
ney was well and carefully performed in six short weeks, 
during the inauspicious and declining days of September 
and October last ! Surely this is doing business in a busi- 
ness-like manner ! Who will now say that we require rail- 
roads or steam-coaches to carry us through Ireland, when 
in such a space of time, so many of its beauties and its ble- 
mishes can be seen and described ? Mr. Inglis, with all his 
capabilities and exertion, and former practice in travelling, 
— even although assisted by his better-half during a great 
portion of the time, — required a spring, a summer, and an 
autumn, to go over precisely the same space, and to se*; as 
much as wotdd fill two volumes. But Mr. Barrow, ois- 
daining such common methods, took the ground at a kind 
of hop, step, and jump ; and has thus been enabled to fill a 
volume containing nearly as much matter as both the 
volumes of his precursor, in one-sixth of the time ! ! Nor 
is it alone the time occupied we here allude to — we like- 
wise take into account the minuteness and particularity of 
the descriptions given; and we aver, that even in these 
respects Mr. Barrow has distanced every competitor, not 
excepting Sir John Carr himself, with all his peevishness and 
pettifogging. Not only has he described his various journey- 
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angs by land and water* butJbM f go0« sa completely, into 
every matter that qtt^pwm attention, as eve% to he 
able nicely to ba$anM& merits of fai various prjachprs 
he heard, audio compare the excellency of those who 
read their discourses with those who delisted therav&p- 
tempore, Ino^ejj, as we read the work, we involuntarily 
thought wlaT a pity it was that we could not_ claim such 
a writer as a countryman of our own* On thinking over 
the matter, ; however, we imagined we could discover some- 
thing in the style and diction which would furnish an a 
priori argument in favour of the author being in some way 
related to some genuine Hibernian. , jfc few examples, 
taken at random, may explain our mejuimg. In thejiile- 
page we find the work described as, <c 4 '•Tour round' Ire- 
land: 3 Now we always imagined ttiai y to go rowid Ireland, 
an individual would require the occasional assistance of a 
steam-packet or a sailing-vessel. But not to dwell on 
a trifle like this; in his preface we are informed, that 
the object, of his' visit was " to see as much of the oft-pro- 
claimed ^McdihSMtti® of Ireland as a limited period of 
time would atfbrdj" wMe^on turiungto the first chapter, 
under the head of "A Tour rbuna |rfeland, n we find 
several pages occupied with an accurate description of 
York Cathedral, and the music performed in it— an ac- 
count of a trip to Penrith, Netherby, atfd Dumfries— 
with a very particular description of Gretna Green, and 
the author's visit to " John Linton, the landlord, but not 
the blacksmith of that place;" while again and again 
throughout the work we have; our own "oeaitttfid" word 
applied just as we ourselves would a'pftfy it. He tells us 
that Mrs. M'JDonnell's park is kept in beautiful order,* 
that near Strabane there is a beautiful country •. and that 
from the Glen of the Downs there is a beautiful view of 
the sea ; and this, moreover, at the very time that the 
learned gentleman himself severely criticises Mr, Inglis 
for applying the term magnificent to Miss Flynn j and our 
countrymen generally, for their use of the word elegants 
" The word elcr/ant" he observes, <f is universally and 
sometimes singularly used. On Lough Corrirj, as I have 
already told you, scudding with a close-reefed lug-sail, and 
half under water — 'That's illigant,' quoth the coxswain 1 . 
At Cork I purchased as raffish a looking coat, to keep out 
the wet, as ever you saw — my CorJt-jacket, as I call it — 
and which, whenever I have pointed it out to a guard 
or a guide, I was told, ' It's an illigant coat, an illigant 
warm coat.*" 

Now really, although we are not disposed to draw hasty 
conclusions, there is in all this so much of what we wild 
uncultivated Irishmen have been accused of y that we feel 
almost convinced the talented author must be, as we have 
said, in some way related— at all events, as a " thirty-first 
cousin*' — to some genuine " son of- the sod, 1 ' — some real 
Hibernian by birth and inheritance. But passing over all 
such minor matters— and, by the way, the reader will please 
bear in mind that we do not by any means bring these 
things forward, as " incorrect or erronious^ but simply as 
bearing; us out in our claim of consanguinity — in fairness 
to an old esteemed friend, whose work we have already 
introduced to the notice of our readers, we are compelled 



Some of our author's expressions and criticisms " brought 
to our mind"— as he informs us the word Ballinalmich did to 
his— the story of " the unwashed" Irish girl— the epigram of 
The Frenchman who English would learn, 

And got hold of an old Dictionary ; 
But had not the senso to discern, 

How the meanings of words often vary. 
He found that "'to squeeze" and « to press," 

Were both pretty much the same thing ; 
So .thus he a friend did address, 

"Pray, squeeze that young lady to sing." 
Like most of the French, he was not 

At trifles aecustom'd to Btickle; 
Soon in a fresh hobble he got, 

For he thought " to preserve" was " to pickle." 
So thus be took leave at the door, 

"To see you, dear lady, I glad am ; 
And till we meet happy once more, 

Kind Providence pickle you, Madam.'* 



jtiefore 



to remark thaj: in the y&ty <m£nu|g oj; the vokm£ ] 
us ; as wef as ija sundry succeeding portions, t&ere is> 
t$ reminct us of, some $ery impotrtajiiand int£reitii% 
servations made by the redoubtable Sir John. Tl* 
of our readers who have the good fortune to be acquaints 
with his "beautiful" production, will not, we are si>© 
readily forget the learned and elaborate description whl/c/j' 
he gave, for the information of his countrymen, of th e 
nature and properties of ( * a jingle, and an Irish jaunting- 
car," ranged in regular order with " many other of the 
natural curiosities of Ireland,'* Nor can they fail to re- 
member the doleful lamentations of the poor gentleman 
over the neglected skulls and bones to be seen in the 
burving-grounds of Ross Abbey and Mucruss.* Now, in 
each of these particulars, as well as in many others, we 
find that Mr. Barrow follows with the most scrupulous 
fidelity in t&e very footsteps of his worthy prototype- 
devoting to a sketch of " the Irish Car" alone no less 
than three whole pages of his valuable work. As some of 
our readers may not see Mr. Barrow's sketch, and yet 
might be anxious to have a car manufactured on the Irish 
plan for themselves, we shall copy that portion of it which 
relates to the mere mechanical construction of this extra- 
ordinary machine J — at the same time referring the reader 
to the work itself for an elaborate description of the mode 
or manner in which people mzist sit upon it, when it is con- 
structed. 

"An outside car/' he tells us, "is this — a platform or 
floor of a few boards has two sides, which are raised up 
and down on hinges — raised, for no other use that I can 
see, except it be to grease the wheels. These sides are 
of canvass stretched on wooden frames, which drop from 
the edge of a seat, and have a foot-board at the bottom of 
the frame ; the backs of the two seats form a narrow weU> 
as it is termed, for the stowage of baggage in the centre— 
a name by no means inappropriate, as it is generally full 
of water when it rains— and when does it not in Ireland? 
The passengers, of course, sit back to back, which made 

some facetious wag call the vehicle an Irish vis-d-vis 

I must say," continues Mr. Barrow, "of all the contri- 
vances I ever met with in any part of the world, for the 
accommodation of travellers, an Irish car is just the very 
worst.'* 

Such a lucid description requires no comment from us, 
as the man must be stupid indeed who could not at once 
undertand its construction ! Fearing, however, that the 
letter-press description might not be clear enough, lie has 
appended as a frontispiece a sketch of the vehicle, which, 
he assures his readers, gives a most correct idea of the 
thing he first journeyed on when coming to Ireland; al- 
though, by the way, we are afterwards informed, the same 
said design was made by a gentleman artist in " the 
beautiful city of Cork." Whether or not it is a correct 
description of the vehicles which ply between the city of 
Belfast, as Mr. Barrow has it, and the town of Donagba- 
dee, we shall leave the Belfast people to decide, as well 
as to say whether it is usual to see such a group of beg- 
gars following a car coming from Donaghadee as is given 
in the engraving at the head of this article, and which, the 
reader should be informed, is a fac-simile of the frontis- 
piece to our author's work. By the way, on the subject 
of these said cars much has been written by English 
tourists. Indeed, so often has the subject been satirized 
and caricatured, that we had thought it had ere this 
exhausted itself, and was now uninteresting ; but we must 
suppose such is not the case, as the theme is still kept up, 
fresh as ever, by every new traveller. Even Mr. Inglis oc- 
cupies the better portion of two of his pages with their 
description, but certainly in a very different spirit from 
that of Mr. Barrow. In his second chapter Mr. Inglis 
says : — 

* Speaking of Mucruss, Sir John Carr says, " I warn every 
one who visits Killarney, aa he values his life, not to enter 
this Abbey." Relative to this place Mr. Barrow observes, " I 
told you that at Ross Abbey (near Clydagh) heaps of skulls 
and bones were scattered about in great confusion. Here, too, 
the same disgusting exhibition of the remains of poor morta- 
lity meet the eye in thousands of both kinds, piled up in the 
corner, and strewed over the ground." 
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a It is singular that I should have written a whole chap- i 
ter, without having made special mention of the Irish ! 
jaunting outside car. Although there are carriages of all 
descriptions in Ireland, and coaches too on many of the 
public roads, the jaunting car is the national vehicle ; and 
Ireland would scarcely be Ireland without it. It may be 
said completely to supersede, as a private vehicle, the 
whole of the gig tribe, — dennet, tilbury, cabriolet, &c. ; 
and to be a formidable rival to the coach, as a public 
conveyance. Throughout the whole of the south, and a 
great part of the west of Ireland, the public, as well as 
the mails, are chiefly conveyed by cars ; and it is no small 
convenience to the traveller that he may travel post by 
a car at eightpence, and in some parts at sixpence per 
mile throughout Ireland, as expeditiously, and in fine 
weather far more agreeably than in a post-chaise. But 
to return to its peculiarities, and pros and cons, — every 
body has no doubt seen an Irish car, for a stray speci- 
men now and then makes its appearance across the Chan- 
nel ; and I need not therefore tell, that an Irish car is a 
vehicle generally drawn by one horse, and that two, four, 
or six persons sit back to back. How any thing so un- 
sociable should have been first thought of, it is difficult to 
understand ; but it is fair to admit, that when few persons 
are seated on a car, there is an easy, lounging way of sit- 
ting, not absolutely prohibitory of social intercourse. The 
great advantage of an Irish car is the facility of getting 
up and down, which, in travelling on a hilly road, is very 
desirable." 

If, after these various opinions relative to the Irish 
jaunting-car, any of our English friends should still be 
undecided in their ideas respecting it, they must only 
come over, and see it for themselves.* 

Before taking leave of our conveyance, however, it may 
he well to disabuse Mr. Barrow's readers as to a fact which 
iie appears not to have made very plain in his work — 
namely, that in all the principal towns throughout Ireland, 
vehicles differing altogether from the jaunting-car are to be 
procured ; and that even should they land at Donaghadee, 
they can have an excellent post-chaise, and a pair of good 
horses, if they please to order them ; and that Mr. Bar- 
row might have had the same, there can be no doubt. 
But here lies the secret— indeed the extract from Mr. 
Inglis has explained it — the car costs but 6d. or 8d. per 
mile — the carriage 16d. or lsd. This we think only fair 
to mention in our preliminary matter, as, from the whole 
tenor of the work before us, it would appear to a person 
not acquainted with the country that there was no other 
kind of vehicle to be had, for "love or money,"but a 
platform, or floor of boards, having two sides rising up 
and down on hinges ! 

But we find we have been delayed rather long with Mr. 
Barrow and his jaunting-car, and must therefore endea- 
vour to follow his example in following himself through 
his very amusing volume — that is, as we have^ already 
hinted, just to pop from one place to another, as if driven 
by steam, taking care to note by the way whatever may 
strike our fancy, and acting as he did with regard to his 



volume, making just as many remarks as will fill a certain 
space of the Journal. 

On the drive from Donaghadee to Belfast it is un- 
necessary to make an observation, as Mr. Barrow has not 
made one worthy of notice, with this exception, that ic 
did not disappoint him, nor did his vehicle, (the outside 4 
car/) " for it was just as uneasy, and gave me just as many 
merciless jars and jolts, as I had anticipated." Now this 
first fact is certainly very flattering ; but like the cow that 
gives a good pail of milk, and instantly tumbles it over, 
so does our author invariably from the beginning to the 
end of his volume. If he is forced to admit any thing 
favourable of the country or the people, he as surely 
follows up his opinion by something tending to lessen or 
caricature them. Indeed he hardly takes time to land 
from the steam-vessel till he commences his attack, and 
finds fault with every thing, and every one, except the 
" lords and gentry" to whom, he tells his readers, he had 
so many letters of introduction, and whose names and ' 
titles are given at full length. 

During his journey to Belfast, he overtakes an old wo- 
man on the road, who informed him she wa3 "on her 
way to Carrickfergus, to which place, she told me, he says, 
with tears in her eyes, she was going for the purpose of 
reclaiming a watch, pocket-book, and pencil -case, the 
property of her son, who had been wrecked in a sailing- 
boat off* Bangor, and was unfortunately drowned in her pre- 
sence. By her account he had clung to the mast for 
several hours, and no one on the shore could be pre- 
vailed on to venture out to his assistance, but coolly wit- 
nessed his situation and suffering, regardless of all her 
entreaties." Now this is too gross a slander — too direct 
a libel on the humanity and kind-heartedness of our peo- 
ple — to allow it to pass unnoticed. We consider it to be a 
very wanton attack made, in the outset of his jour- 
ney, on a people who, with all their faults and failings, are 
proverbially good-natured, and who are even rash and in- 
considerate, so far as their own safety is concerned, in 
their efforts to save a fellow-creature, whose life may, by 
any accident, be placed in jeopardy ; nor have we the 
slightest doubt, that had Mr. Barrow taken the trouble 
to inform himself relative to the real circumstances of 
the case, he would have found them very different from 
what he has represented; for we affirm, without fear of 
contradiction, that such cold-blooded heartlessness is the 
very opposite of the real character of the inhabitants of 
Ireland.f 

f As a set-off to Mr. Barrow's statement, we insert the fol- 
lowing anecdote — the occurence having taken place at the 
very lake Mr. B. was passing when he met the old woman :— . 
" The late celebrated Marquis of Londonderry, while yet u 
boy, having been permitted by his tutor to take a sail on the 
lake in a small pleasure-boat, was accompanied by a youth of 
nearly hia own age. When at a considerable distance from 
the shore, in trying to tack about, a gust of wind having taken 
the sail, the boat upset, and both the lads were precipitated , 
into the water. Lord Londonderry was an excellent swimmer, 
and could easijy have made his way to the shore ; but, unfor- 



• In case Mr. Barrow punishes a second edition, we beg to offer him two other caricatures, taken from the cover of 
our description of the Kingstown railway. We gave them, however, as caricatures I . * »■ 
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But our author is indefatigable ,* and again, during the 
short trip of two or three hours to Belfast, he finds " ample 
proof that beggars were plentiful enough in these parts. 
I was very sorry, too" he observes, " to see some miser- 
able objects amongst them (one man dreadfully swollen 
with dropsy! who ought to have been the inmates of an 
hospital, rawer- than outcasts on a highroad*" 

This may be correct, though we confess it somewhat 
staggers us. If it be as described, of one thing we 
are certain, that the county of Down must have very 
greatly changed its character during the last two or three 
years— for we well recollect, that while travelling over 
the very same ground in company with a gentleman, a 
merchant now residing in Belfast, nothing during the 
drive pleased us more than to observe that there was not 
among the poor inhabitants any thing of that squalid 
wretchedness observable in" other parts of Ireland.^ 

On the day to which we allude, there was a fair held 
in one of the neighbouring towns, which, as usual, had 
attracted vast numbers of the peasantry from various quar- 
ters, and it was really gratifying to observe the cleanliness 
and comfort which seemed to prevail, and the fine, open, 
•healthy countenances of the generality even of the domes- 
tics and others whom we observed trudging along the 
roads ; while there was scarcely a beggar to be seen, or a 
charity craved from us, during our excursion. Indeed it 
was stated by my friend, at the time, that he considered 
it one great reason of Belfast being in a more prosperous 
condition than Dublin, that while the peasantry surround- 
ing the former are one of its greatest sources of wealth, 
those in the neighbourhood of the latter are a continual 
drain upon the city. This difference arises from the fact, 
thai the specie which the former obtains for the provi- 
sions he brings into Dublin is generally absorbed by an 
absentee landlord, without any portion of it being left to 
contribute to the comfort of the tenant, and at the same 
time to the prosperity of the district in which he resides ; 
while a great proportion of the produce of the land in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast is laid out in the town for 
various articles of dress, and other necessaries, by which 
the town is enriched, and the tiller of the land, and those 
about him, rendered comfortable and happy. 

But there is one other extraordinary fact which our 
author fully ascertained during his trip to Belfast — ay, 
before he was six hours in the country ! ! — " In Ireland," 
he says, "it rains, I verily believe, at least three hundred 
days out of the three hundred and sixty-five i V* "We 
trust he will take the trouble of mentioning this circum- 
stance at the next meeting of the British Association. 

But Mr. Barrow having at length arrived in the city of 
Belfast, without devoting even a single page to its descrip- 
tion, starts off at once for Shane's Castle via Antrim, in 
entering which, he tells us that " the first object which 
catches the attention is the modern 6teeple or spire of the 
church;" and at which place, he further informs his 
readers, " we procured another car to take us to Shane's 
Castle, the seat of Marquis O'Neill, in order to give the 
horse which brought us from Belfast an opportunity of 
feeding and resting himself." Now there can be no ques- 
tion that the steeple of a country church is a pretty ob- 

tunately^ his companion was unable to make the least exertion 
to save himself, and, without assistance, must have inevitably 
perished. To the honour of Lord Londonderry it deserves 
to be recorded, that heedless of that first principle of human 
nature, as it is called, ; self-preservation,' with the greatest 
nobleness of mind, he determined on saving his companion, or 
perishing in the attempt, and for a considerable time con- 
tinued to support his head over the water, in the hope that 
the accident might have been observed from the shore, and 
that a boat would be sent to their relief;— and such was 
th,e case. The tutor, seeing the boat upset, instantly pro- 
cured assistance ; and although all possible haste was made, 
by the time it reached them, they were so exhausted, that it 
was with some difficulty the one was restored to animation—* 
and, with regard to the other, the most dangerous consequences 
were for some time apprehended. Both, however, speedily 
recovered, and without any thing of serious illness having 
taken place. Had the boat been but a few moments longer 
in arriving, death would certainly have been the consequence 
of his lordship 'b humanity, " 



ject; and our authors observation upon ft, as far as ant 
knowledge goes, is very correct From being the high- 
est point, we should suppose that the steeple of a church 
well situated is in general the first object to catch the 
attention ; while the other circumstance narrated, relative 
to the poor horse, speaks much for his humane feeling, 
although certainly we have always ourselves considered 
that one object of getting a fresh horse was to allow the 
one we had been using to rest a while. We allude to 
these matters, however, merely to show the infinite mi- 
nuteness and justness of his observations, as they cannot 
fail to afford real pleasure to every true lover of natural 
description. 

While in Antrim and its vicinity, our author takes the 
opportunity of examining every thing worthy of notice ; 
although, with all his industry, we cannot perceive that he 
has noticed a single circumstance or object that has not 
been already described by those who preceded him. It is 
strange, indeed, how travellers differ in their taste and sight; 
for it would appear that the very two things which most 
attracted our attention, when visiting that place, have 
been altogether overlooked by Mr. Barrow — namely, the 
garden attached to Massareene-house, which is laid out in 
a way quite different from any we have ever seen in this 
country, being in the old French style— the straight, stiff; 
formal walks and terraces which prevailed during the an- 
cient Tegime in that country. The other object which 
Mr. Barrow appears not to have noticed, is the peculiarity 
in the architecture of the door-way in the round tower, 
the outside lintel of which consists of one large stone, over 
which, standing out in bas-relief, is a crucifix. This, we 
believe, occurs but in one or two of the many round 
towers to be met with in the island, and has been used 
as an argument to prove these structures of Christian 
origin. 

But to return to our author : After describing Lough 
Neagh, Shane's Castle, &c. in a manner not one-twen- 
tieth part as well as they have been portrayed in va- 
rious Guides to the Causeway, Mr. Barrow finds his 
way back to Belfast— in which, he tells us, "there is little 
to admire f therefore, after relating at length the account 
of a riot which had taken place in the town several 
months before, and giving his opinion relative to the 
proposed plans for removing the packet station from 
Donaghadee to Lame — with a few meagre observations 
on the " city" itself, its trade and its environs, he at once 
starts for the Causeway by Carrickfergus and Larne, the 
former of which places he despatches in a paragraph ot 
twelve lines, describing it as " an ordinary place," in 
which u the pigs had the complete run of the houses, 
apparently on the most familiar and friendly terms with 
the respective inmates." Leaving Carrickfergus, nothing 
very particular occurs till he arrives at Glenarm, where, 
*' of course," he stops to reconnoitre, having a letter of 
introduction to Mr, M'Donnell, widower of the Countess 
of Antrim. . " Of course/ says Mr. Barrow, *• we did not 
fail to pay our respects at the Castle, and were fortu- 
nate enough to find Mr. M'Donnell at home." As we 
have been enabled, by the kindness of correspondents, 
to give, in the pages of our Journal, what we consider a 
much better description of this neat little town or village, 
in a general way, than we find supplied in the work before 
us, we should not have thought it necessary to stop here, 
even for a moment, but for a discovery made by Mr. 
Barrow in the course of his peregrinations : — 

" The good people of Glenarm will not/' says Mr. Bar- 
row, " I am sure, require any apology from me, when I 
say that there was ' room indeed, and room enough,' for 
an improvement in their education, nor be offended at my 
assisting to give publicity to a notice which I observed 
painted on a board in a small garden as follows — * Bewar 
of sneks.' At first I confess that this brief caution puzzled 
me a little, and at the moment I concluded that it could 
only mean ' Beware of snakes ;' yet, on further reflection, 
I could not do St. Patrick the injustice of suspecting that 
he had allowed snakes, of all other poisonous creatures, 
again to infest any part, even the most secluded, of the 
Emerald Isle. This, however, it turned out, was a very 
useful notice, and well understood by the natives, though 
I had not the sagacity to find it out, It was nothing more 
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nor leas than the technical name for a species of our man- 
traps, so constructed as to seize hold of the legs of those 
who happened to be caught in it, and to grasp them as 
tightly as if wrapt in the folds of a boa constrictor." And 
again, " Another inscription drew my attention, which I 
considered an additional ground for the necessity of estab- 
lishing a school: it was this — 'These two houses was 
built by (fortunately for him, I forget by whom), 



in 1833;' but Mr, Jebb begged leave to assure me they 
were built before the school was erected." 

Now we certainly do think that Mr. Barrow deserves 
infinite credit for his discovery, and sincerely trust that 
he may have a little leisure time on hand to bring the 
matter before the Commissioners of Education. It would, 
however, make but a bad parallel case with that men- 
tioned at the last meeting of the British Association rela- 
tive to some of the Manchester Schools, which we inserted 
in their report, and afterwards copied into the 180th 
Number of our Journal, to which we must refer those of 
our readers who wish to be further informed on the literary 
question. Nor would it do exactly to place it beside the 
specimen of English eloquence which we give below, 
and which is certainly very little of a caricature on the 
refined dialect spoken in many districts of Lancashire, 
and some parts of Yorkshire.* 

Quitting Glenarra, and pushing forward on his route to 
the Causeway, our author arrives at Cushendun, where, 

* Letter from a Bather at Liverpool to his FrUnd at Roch- 
dale. — Eh I Tummus, theaw'a miss'd it wearily ot t'did naw 
cum wi' us. Theaw may say what t'loikes abeawt th' Meyles, 
and Laythom,and Blackpool, but owd Lerplefor moy money, 
I say yet. T heavy said theaw'd seen aw as wur to be seen ; 
but by'r lady there's mooar thin as mitch again t'be seen neaw 
as there wur when thee and me coom here th* last toime. 
Whaw, mon, the'n getten boats naew ot goan by a steom- 
cngine !— theaw may stare I but it's true as th' Alminick ; 
but us three coom i' one un um aboon twenty moile. Egad- 
lins I I cud hardly perswade Sam Dootion t* venture abooard 
onhur: hewurfeeort ot gooing by steom wud be summat 
like floying or being blown up ; but it's nowt o* th' soart, mon ; 
they dreiven throof th* wetur just the same as t* other boats 
used t' do ; but istid o'sails they'n two wetur wheels ot gooan 
splash, splash, Bplash'—scrat, scrat, scrat, abeawt ten or eleven 
moile an heawr ; and it is be yeasiest and cheppest way ot a 
country lad can get hither : indeed, I think it's a welly chep- 
per thin walking ; for besides flaving shoe-leather, one can do 
wi' so much less ale— and then one's the benefit o' th* sawt 
wetur aw th' way fro* Runcorn. Theawd used t' make 
ackeawnt ot theaw cud taste th* sawt if t' lick'd thy lips as far 
off as Saint Ellen ; but theaw may have it this way aboon 
wice as far. Here's yoar Jim says theaw dusn't loike any 
body knowing mooar tin thee, and theaw'll be saying theaw's 
yeord o* these steom-boats before. But there's one thing I'm 
shure theaw's ne'er yeord on: — Istid o* these foine bathing 
karivans theaw used t' tell on, they'n made a greyt thing ot 
they ca wn a "Floating Bath;" ana\ solidlee, I thick it's th' 
noicest place I wur ever at i' my loife. When X first went 
aboard on it, I thought it wur a ship beawt botham, and Pre 
rather boy o' jumping in, as sum chaps did, for feor o' gooing 
cleor throof into th' river J but, heawever, I fun there wur a 
botham, and a vast foine botham too ; and, aw together, it's 
th neotest, th' safest, the cleeonest bathing ot ever I had sin* 
Pre horn. One may have a dip at ony time o* th* tide ; 
oather at hee wetur or at low wetur: and there wur a felly 
abooard towd me as th' wetur wur as good and as strong, and 
had as mitch fysic in it a low wetur as at hee wetur. Sam 
says this cannot be true, and ot th* felly wur nowt but trotting 
ua ; but, heawever, we'll bring a bottle o' booath soarta whooam 
wi* us, and eawr folk may try for theirsels. — Besoide bathiDg, 
one may stay abooard awhoile and look abeawt one ; and one 
Bees moor o' th' river and th* shipping fro' this^ place i' one 
heawr than fro* ony other place in a whole wick. Then 
there's aw soart o' meyt and drink abooard, and I think i* my 
guts t* best, and t 1 cheppest ot I fun i' aw th' teawn ; and we 
Beet amung a peawrcel o* gentlemen, reading th* newspaper 
and smooking. We geet oytch on us a potpe, but these qua- 
lity wur smooking summut elze ot look'd like pig-tail tobacco: 
it had some soart of an eawtlandiBh name, as I cud na quoite 
gawm ; but whotever it wur, oather it oi their drink did um 
good, for they'r very merry. But I geill tell yoax all abeawt 
it when I cum whooam ; and I'll warrant thee t' go wi* me 
th' next bathing toime, or I'll suffer thee t' caw me a ninny 
hommer as lung as my name's 

Ttti BoaiBiw, 
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we are duly informed, " the General (O'Neill) received 
him with marked civility." However, as he neither sees nor 
hears any thing in this place, or at Ballyeastle, worthy of 
notice, we again pass forward to a place whicHrhe mentions 
no less than three times as " Ballyvoy? but bj which we 
presume he means Ballintoy. Being now, however ji$ the 
neighbourhood of the Causeway, he stops to take breath, 
and here evidently demonstrates, what no one who reads his 
book can question, that he is not only a <c well- travelled* 
but a " well-learned man." For instance, being shown 
some totonlanoU in the neighbourhood, he informs hit 
readers that " they are so called, not that there is any 
town near them, that word signiiying, in Ireland, not a col- 
lection of houses, but enclosed ground : tuin is the Dutch 
word for a garden ; and I found the same word used in. 
the same sense in Iceland — torn, a piece of enclosed 
ground near the house 1 1" — Altogether an absurdity, a* 
any one must know who knows any thing of Ireland. 

We now come, however, to the Causeway and its coast* 
And first, as to Fairhead, which our tourist, not wishing, 
we suppose, to be at the trouble of taking a boat to view, 
in which way alone it can be seen to advantage, slides 
down to the bottom of the cliff, over loose and broken 
stones, by the " Grey Man's Path,*' and looking up from 
where he stood close into it at the bottom, very gravely 
records his opinion upon it. "I cannot say," says he, 
that the view of the perpendicular precipice, as seen from 
below, fully answered the expectation I had formed of 
it." Had he, as a regular tourist ought to have done, 
taken a boat and sailed or rowed from Ballycastle to the 
plane of the Causeway, might he not have formed a very 
different opinion ? — we are quite sure an individual of any 
taste would have done so. 

Of the bridge of ropes thrown across from the mainland 
to Carrick-a-Rede Island, of which he gives a poorer de- 
scription than we have ever read in the commonest itine- 
rary, he observes, « The only danger to be apprehended 
is the giving way of the ropes and iron rings to which they 
are fastened ; should this happen, farewell to the unfortu- 
nate passenger ! ! One heavy-built man crossed over in my 
presence, and the bridge bent and quivered at every step 
he took in a fearful manner 1 !" Who ever saw a bridge 
of ropes that would not bend and quiver ? 

Our author, being at length fairly landed at the Cause- 
way, found that to him, as to thousands before him, 
it conveyed the idea of "an enormous honeycomb;" and 
• f the mention of honeycomb," he observes, " reminds me 
of the common argument made use of to prove the saga* 
city or instinct of the bee in working a figure which 
occupies the whole of the hive without the loss of space ; 
but it requires not the hexagon to accomplish this. Any 
polygons, whatever the number of the sides may be, ana 
whether regular or irregular, provided equal sides are 
contiguous, will completely fill a space, as well as if all 
should be regular hexagons ; and such is the case with 
regard to the surface of the Giants' Causeway." 

Again he observes—" One piece of mechanism, how- 
ever, I must not omit to mention, which struck me as 
a very singular contrivance in the construction of the 
pillars of the Causeway, and that is the remarkable man- 
ner in which the angular or corner pieces at the joinings 
of the segments, have been inserted— for what purpose, or 
by what concurrence of circumstances, it is not in my 
power even to conjecture ; it is very general, though not 
universal. Most of the segments of the outer columns 
have two or more of these angular pieces broken out, 
and I am not sure that a smart blow of a hammer would 
not detach the rest." 

The last observation is by no means new ; the for- 
mer is, and shows Mr. Barrow to be a first-rate natu 
ralist. His remarks on the sagacity of the bee, will, we 
have no doubt, appear in an early number of the Natu- 
ralists Library. Of his love of natural subjects he hat 
given a very convincing proof in many portions of hit 
work. At the Causeway, after viewing the polygons and 
pentagons, the heptagons and hexagons, together with 
several quadrilateral portions of the mighty mass— in th« 
midst of all his cogitations he is fairly taken by surprise; 
for, on looking round, to his great astonishment he per- 
ceives " a young lady ija a riding habit," sitting down b^ 
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the side of a small fountain of pure fresh Mater, which 
springs up in the middle of the Causeway plane, and 
where, he informs us, a moment before sat " an o!d woman, 
with a whiskey bottle and glasses, to mix that national 
spirit with the pure spring, and render it more palatable 
to her customers." The young lady, he further tells his 
readers, " was waiting the return of some gentlemen who 
were examining the Causeway; the sight of whom, in this 
lonely spot, I am free to confess, drove all the pentagons 
and hexagons out of my head ; and to escape from the 
chance of its being filled with something else, I was un- 
gnliant enough to take an abrupt departure." 

That our author is by no means an enemy to the fairer 
portion of the community, his volume bears ample proof. 
Ilia description, in a succeeding chapter of his work, of 
Mr. Fiynn's "mrtjestic" daughter; and the " pleasure 
and satisfaction" with which he tells us he looked for- 
ward to his being her partner in the dance, could he but 
have obtained a fiddler — as well as his attention to "the 
pretty beggar girl" at Wexford, (see p. 338) who pulled 
his cloak, and called him " a beaut)-" and " whose smiling 
and captivating look," he adds, " was quite irresistible" — 
iill go to prove our position ; and we mention the cir- 
cumstance here for Mr. Barrow's benefit, as lie will cer- 
tainly find it "a good point" gained, to have the ladies in 
ills favour, 

Having instanced the only <: new ideas 1 * brought for- 
ward by our author relative to the Causeway and its 
(•oast, we confess we begin to feel a little wearied with 
our journey. Indeed we find we have been too long 
playing; with the trifles Mr. Barrow has thought proper to 
lay before us for our amusement, and we have no doubt 
our readers experience something of a similar feeling. 
Still we have only got through about one-fourth of the 
entire ; but as it must at once appear evident, that to 
follow our author step hy step during his journey would 
require fully four numbers of our little work, we must, we 
fear, (however we may regret it,) leave our pleasant com- 
panion at the point where be meets the lady with the 
riding habit, merely taking up a few paragraphs hero 
and there, to show his correctness J Were we indeed to fol- 
low our author, and be as severe on him as he has been 
on some who have preceded him, we should require not 
to be brief; or were we to notice such ''absurdities" (as 
he terms some remarks made by the Rev. C. 0.) as 
" we carried the Foyle and its pretty banks along with us 
as far as Strabane," or such very pleasing descriptions 
as he gives of some parts of the country on the coast 
of Donegal, that " it was just like that kind of coun- 
try, and I believe we passed that very spot which drew 
from the Earl of Bristol the observation, c that it pre- 
sented nothing curious to engage admiration, and nothing 
horrid enough to stare at'" We say, did we notice 
all such matters as these, we should not be very brief ; 
but passing all such foolish and ill-natured observations as 
unworthy of further comment, we cannot allow such an 
idea q« the following to go abroad uncontradicted,— inas- 
much as, in the present circumstancss of Ireland, other 
travellers might conceive it was but too true, and be pre- 
vented from going through the country. Speaking of the 
neighbourhood of Ballyshannon— as quiet and as safe a 
jspot for a traveller as any in Ireland— he says : 

u I was sorry to hear that some of the people of the 
neighbourhood, on the Donegal side, are considered to be 
ill disposed, and that the town itself has many bad cha- 
racters in it. I was told it was not safe to venture as far 
as the bridge at the foot of the street after dusk, without 
a brace of pistols in one's pocket/' 

We shall do no more at present than meet this by a 
paragraph from Inglis, who says, " The traveller need be 
under no apprehension in any part of Ireland. 'Irish out- 
rages arc never committed upon strangers ; and however 
strong the disposition may be among the peasantry 6T 
Irelandto oppose the law and screen delinquents, I do 
not believe an outrage committed on a stranger and a tra- 
veller would receive any thing but condemnation from all 
classeE," 

Indeed,, that it would not be a very difficult task to 
frighten Mr. Barrow out of a year's growth will be evi- 
dent from ttefoUwU>(S "There was, however, « very 
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suspicious and odd-looking man in the streets of Bally- 
shannon, who, if he had not been pointed out to mo as a 
well-known character, might have raised a doubt in my 
mind how far it was safe to trust myself with him. Ho 
was a sort of tramping beggar, (I believe they call them 
buchaghS)) who bad all the air and freedom of a man of 
the world, with 

* An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.' 

On observing bis large eyes steadily and sternly fixed 
upon me, and having been told that he had marked the 
gentleman so as he should always know him again wher- 
ever he might chance to fall in with him, Thought it 
prudent, at least, to be on good^ terms with him • and 
therefore took an opportunity of sending him on an 
errand, for which I was careful to give him what I thought 
an ample remuneration, and with which he was quite sa- 
tisfied. I was informed that, with all his fierce looks, he 
was a very gentle, good-humoured fellow^ and, indeed, 
so found him when sober, but, at other times, that one 
could not feel quite so safe in his company. He was de- 
scribed to me as merely one of those meddling busy bodies 
of the Dicky Gossip breed, who make it their study to 
know every body and every thing that is going on. l> 

We now proceed to give Mr. Barrow the advantage of 
several smart, clever things which we find recorded through- 
out the volume. 

With regard to the jaunting-car, on his first arrival lie 
was asked, " * Would your honour plasc to have an inside 
or an outside car ?' ' My good fellow, let me know w\\v\ 
the difference is, and I will tell you. 1 ' The dilVcrence, 
sure, is this :— the inside car has the wheels outside, and 
the outside car the wheels inside.' After this luminous 
exposition, I thought it best to see them, and made choice 
of an outside one."...,"' What shall I do,' said I, * it' it 
rains?' 'Change sides wid me, your honour; and if the 
rain comes in front, go over to the opposite side, and take 
it in the rear.' — A miserable alternative, it must be con- 
fessed/' 

On his route from Emuskillen to Wesrporfc, he says— 
" I congratulated myself on the idea that I should travel 
the last stage in state ; for let me tell you that a gentle- 
man travelling in a jaunting-car alone is an object of ge- 
neral admiration and respect." This is certainly some- 
thing new — we assuredly never heard of it before. Again, 

" I took my seat outside a four-horsed coach, and out 
we started for Castlebar, where the road to Tuam turns 
oft' in a south-east direction. I think it would have asto- 
nished one of our four-in-hand whips to have seen us on 
our road to this town. The poor animals were so miser- 
able in appearance, and so weak, that their united efforts 
could scarcely drag the coach up some, not very steep, 
acclivities of the road. The coachman first enlisted a 
parcel of ragged boys into his service, who were evidently 
on the look-out for the coach, to trudge alongside, and by 
shouts and blows tp urge the animals up the hill. Find- 
ing this to fail, he dismounted from the box, handing 
over the reins to the passenger who was seated next to 
him, and, with whip in hand, ran up the hill along with 
the cattle, flogging them all the way with the utmost 
energy, until he had got them to the summit, when he 
resumed his seat ; — all this, too, happened at first starting ; 
so you may suppose our progress towards Castlebar was 
by no means rapid, and our prospect of reaching Tuam 
not very encouraging." 

We are astonished that Mr, Barrow did not get a drawing 
of this ; it would have made one of the best in his book. 
The following piece of information will fully suffice for 
any want in this particular ;—« And yet, bad as this is, 
travelling in Ireland has no doubt wonderfully improved 
of late years : we now hear no more of that horrid prac- 
tice of putting wisps of lighted straw under the bellies of 
the poor animals, nor does that equally horrid practice of 
ploughing by the tail, as 1 understand, any longer exist !" 
"■ We certainty should feel much obliged to our author 
for thus making known our "improvements in travellings 
as ;i w.ejl as our advancement in civilization 1 
■ J|i JEnniskillen he observes, that although it was fool 
weather, it was a fair day,; and -again, on leaving Gal way, 
observes, * it continued to vwilwdf but ehry owe was of 
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course calling it a soft day. This expression is, I believe, 
equally common in the north of England ; but in Ireland 
some of the terms which are made use of are odd enough 

to a stranger A poor woman, in whose cottage I had 

once taken shelter, pressed me to eat a boiled potato, ob- 
serving I might feel dry before I crossed the mountain, 
meaning hungry— -a word not at all applicable on that oc- 
casion, as the rain was pouring, and there was every pro- 
spect of my clothes being drenched through/' — Crcdat 
Judeeiut / 

At Killarney, our author, describing a stupid waiter, 
sa*/s, " He -was no bad specimen of an Irish waiter ; for, on 
my desiring him to open a bottle of * Guinness's stout,' I 
perceived my absent friend very coolly pouring the porter 
into my decanter of sherry! !" 

Like a regular Irish tourist, he circumnavigates, by land> 
the entire of the lakes of Killarney in one day. He says — 
" I saw in one day more, I am certain, than on the water 
I should have seen in three." 

At Cork Mr. Barrow at last finds something to his lik- 
ing:— "I took up my quarters at the 'Imperial,' — the 
grand hotel of Cork, and perhaps the Clarendon of all 
Ireland, — in which are numerous suites of elegant apart- 
ments, a noble ball-room, and a large saloon or reading- 
room." And as evidence of the wealth of Cork, he men- 
tions, "There are no less than four banks in Cork.' 1 Now 
it so happens, that all those he has mentioned are but 
branches of banks, whose head-quarters are established 
elsewhere, and that each of these has branches in many 
very inferior towns of Ireland. 

Our author's visit to the Blarney-stone is truly charac- 
teristic — *' I ascended to the summit of the tower, on a 
corner of which is placed the famous Blarney-stone, which, 
I was. very gravely assured, possessed the power of mak- 
ing those who kiss it, ever after agreeable in their conver- 
sation to the ladies—" A consummation most devoutly to 
be wished," thought I. ' Och, your honour must kneel 
down, and kiss it three times,' quoth the guide; ' and share 
you'll be able to coax the ladies— fait, there's niver the 
gentleman that misses !' Now, my friend, tell me truly 
if you don*t mean, by 'talking blarney,' the impudence of 
telling 'mighty big lies' without blushing? * Fait, and I 
believe your honour has just hit it ; and surely don't the 
gentlemen talk blarney to the ladies, and do it all the 
better for kissing the stone T I found there was no resist- 
ing the virtues of the Blarney-stone; so down I popped; 
and the stone having been well washed by the rain, I be- 
stowed upon it three kisses, which, however strong their 
virtues may be in warming the hearts of the ladies, struck 
icy cold to my lips." 

Near Waterford, he observes — "Whiskey does not ap- 
pear to be so much in vogue in these parts as in others ; 
at least I conclude so from the number of * punch and 
porter-houses,' as they are designated on signs; unless, 
indeed, the punch is what may be better understood as 
whiskey toddy! .'" What a profound knowledge our au- 
thor must have attained of our country and its inhabit- 
ants during the many miles he had previously travelled 
through it! 

At page 350 he says — " The Irish, wherever they go, 
appear to carry with them the extraordinary propensity 
for a fete and a fight, in which the former always leads to 
the latter, and for which an Irishman is always prepared 
with his shillelagh, though he carries it merely 'just to 
keep the cold out of his hand.' A friend of mine tells 
me that two cargoes of emigrants left Ireland last year, 
from two, different ports, for Upper Canada, The one 
that first arrived and got settled, hearing of the arrival of 
the other, located at a little distance, resolved on paying 
their countrymen a visit ; the consequence was a tremen- 
dous affray, in which many a broken head and bruised 
limb were given and received, and it is said one or two 
died of their wounds. They parted, however, in great 
good humour, over a flagon of whiskey and brandy, and 
have remained on friendly terms ever since." 

The following paragraphs relative to the county of 
Wicklow and the metropolis require no comment to 
prove their correctness to any of our city readers : — 

(< Early on the morning of the 6th, I started in a jaunt- 
ing-car from Rathdrum, and proceeded in the first in- 



stance to Glenmalurc, a wild-looking glen in the moun- 
tains, at the upper end of which is that same lake — 

— l Whose gloomy shore 

Skylark never warbles o'er/ 
Its name is Glendalough, and it is the source of one of 
the rivulets which, on joining another below, forms the 
( meeting of the waters.* At the bottom of this glen stands 
a large deserted building, formerly used as a barrack. Jog- 
ging on from hence over a long and dreary mountain- 
road, up which I perambulated, I arrived, in due course of 
time, at the ' Seven Churches,' a noted spot to the Wick- 
low tourist." — Relative to this it is only necessary to say, 
that Glendalough and the Seven Churches are one and 
the same place. 

" A word as to the rail-road that connects the sea-port 
town cf Kingstown with Dublin. Like all the public 
works planned and executed by the Board of Works in 
Ireland, this rail-road appears to be in all respects sub- 
stantially and even elegantly finished." The Board of 
Works had nothing whatever to do with it— it was altoge- 
ther a private speculation. 

" The Carlisle Bridge at the lower end leads into Graf- 
ton street, which may be considered as the Bond street of 
Dublin for its splendid shops; but, compared with it as a 
street, the latter sinks into insignificance. Merrion square 
and Stephen's green are each of them larger than Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, the latter much larger, with planted en- 
closures in the midst; but they are dull and gloomy." 
Merrion square and Stephen's green dull and gloomy ! -~ 
The latter is at present the finest and one of the most 
cheerful squares in Europe; but Mr. Barrow had before 
him some old guide-book written before the double ranges 
of trees, with which the Green was at one time surrounded, 
were cut down ; and he, not seeing for himself fell into the 
error. 

" Of all cities which I have seen, not Petcrsburgh even 
excepted, Dublin displays every species of patchwork in 
its buildings and its inhabitants, more in extreme and 
more in juxta-position than any other, I believe, in 1 lie 
world — splendid equipages mixed up with filthy hackney- 
coaches— elegantly dressed ladies jostled by half-naked 
beggars — noble streets, with houses like palaces hemmed 
in by wretched lanes and dirty hovels. In the most fre- 
quented streets and squares may be seen numbers of rag- 
ged and filthy beggars, with half-clothed boys and girls — 

<e a i azV) lolling sort 

Of ever-listless loiterers^* 

lounging or lying at full length on the steps of the doors 
or the pavement, to the annoyance and obstruction of the 

passengers In the midst of all this, Sackville street, 

Kildare street, and Grafton street, exhibit an ostentatious 
display of splendid carriages of all descriptions, servants 
in gaudy liveries, the horses frequently not better than 
those of our hackney-coaches, and the whole of the pa- 
geant but ill assorted." In this the same jumble is appa- 
rent. Who ever saw more than two carriages in Kildare 
street at a time ? 

Having now performed our work of supererogation, to 
convince even the warmest friends of Mr. Barrow that our 
remarks have not been dictated by an unkind feeling, nor 
without proper and sufficient cause, we shall make, in conti- 
nuation, a long extract from his work, relative to a tract of 
country described by Mr. Inglis, and which will be found 
in our 1 94th Number, connected with the description 
there given of Clifden Castle. In sober truth, we are 
perfectly astonished at many portions of Mr. Barrow's 
work; and cannot imagine what could have put it into 
his head, in such a very short time after Mr. Inglis had 
published his tour, to follow in directly the same track 
which he had taken — many portions of which he had 
so well described— when there were so many other routes 
through our island that Mr. B. might have taken, which 
have scarcely ever been visited by any traveller. That iii 
Mr.Inglis'swork there are many inaccuracies and errors, 
there is no doubt. Into several of these Mr. Barrow has 
also fallen, while in no one instance have we been able to 
discover any thing of valuable information added. As we 
have already said, however, we shall enable our readers 
to form a tolerably correct judgment on the matter. In 
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the Number of our Journal referred to will be found the 
description of a portion of country by Mr. Inglis to which 
there is no guide-book, and relative to which, conse- 
quently, the tourist must depend on his own observation. 
In our next, then, we shall start Mr. B. from the same 
point — the village or town of " Oughterarde," through 
Cunnamara, to the Killeries and Joyce's country ; and 
after reading the description given by each, and looking 
on this picture and on that, then, if a single reader can 
be found, who will not declare that the one is not only a 
close imitation, but even a bad copy of the other, we shall 
at once confess that we have been mistaken in all that we 
have said. Inglis, for instance, being stopped by the rain 
at Flynn's, gets up a dance, and has the opportunity of 
leading out the magnificent Miss Flynn. Mr. Barrow stops 
at the very same house — his coat moistened by the rain — 
describes Miss Flynn, not exactly as " magnificent," but as 
" majestic" — endeavours, like Inglis, to get up .a dance, 
but fails from want of a fiddler. Both describe Mr. Mar- 
tin and his gate-house — Ballinahinch Castle, and the 
bad road in the neighbourhood — the Twelve Pins of 
Benabola, and the mountain range of Maam Turk — the 
town of Clifden, and the Killeries, a portion of which, 
we are told by both travellers, very much resembles a 
Norwegian 1 fiord. To complete the parallel, we shall 
leave our readers to themselves — indeed they will not 
require our assistance ; for in Jack Joyce's concern there 
could not be any great alteration since Mr. Inglis' s visit, 
except in the size of the whiskey bottle, which, we are 
assured by Mr. Barrow, has degenerated from the double- 
sized flagon described by Inglis. We should perhaps ex- 
cept here one or two original remarks, which we now 
give, as they cannot fail to make an impression. The 
first is in reference to Jack Joyce having become a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society, and the absolute neces- 
sity for our people continuing to take a glass of the native ; 
the other refers to Mr. Barrow himself:— 

"It is to be hoped that this honest fellow will not en- 
deavour to prevail on his poor neighbours to forego 
entirely this necessary beverage, absolutely necessary, as 



I am assured by a medical gentleman of great eminence, 
to prevent scorbutic habits in those whose chief or sole 
food is the potato, which Cobbett not improperly called 
' the root of poverty.' Rice has not much more nutri- 
tion in it than potatoes, and yet the millions of India and 
China feed upon little else ; but they never eat it alone ; 
it is either dressed in the shape of curries, or highly sea- 
soned with pepper or other hot spices, which answers the 
purpose of whiskey. The big Joyces may safely abstain ; 
their beef and mutton, their bacon, eggs, and butter, have 
supplied, and will continue to supply them with a cover- 
ing of solid muscle. A man who can boast of possessing 
ninety head of bullocks, besides milch-cows, six hundred 
head of sheep, with pigs and poultry in abundance, may 
make a virtue of abstinence from spirituous liquors ; but 
the poor labouring 1 potato-eater requires something to 
qualify the poverty of his food — something, were it of no 
other use than to create an exhilaration of spirits, and 
cause a momentary forgetfulness of his deplorable condi- 
tion. ' Blessings on the man/ said Sancho Panza, ' who 
invented sleep ! it covers one all over as with a blanket.' 
Blessings on the man, says Pat, who invented potheen ; it 
brings one's heart into the mouth ; it's better than an 
outside coat ; it makes one spake out, and care not a fig 

for the Pope, the priest, or the devil." Joyce desired 

me to tell him something of the different countries in 
which I had travelled ; and when I had done, he expressed 
his surprise that so young a man, as I appeared, should 

have seen so much." ! ! "Joyce said, he saw a great 

likeness between Lord Mulgrave and myself, (! !) which 
of course was highly flattering to be thought to bear even 
a very distant resemblance to the Lord Lieutenant, the 
greatest man in the country — next to big Joyce." 

It is perhaps but fair here to mention, that Mr. Bar- 
row's work contains two or three articles, — the produc- 
tion of his friends, — which are really interesting. One of 
these, from Captain Mudge, we shall give in our next 
Upon the other, relative to the island of Achill, being alto- 
gether of a religious character, we cannot offer an opinion. 



THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF A FARMER. 




From Barrow's " Tour round Ireland.' 



"This was probably the funeral of some wealthy 
farmer. It was the most numerously attended, and, from 
the number of horsemen who brought up the rear, of 
whom we had a full view as they descended a height, the 
most respectable of any I have seen in Ireland ; there was 



an appearance, too, of state about it. The coffin was un- 
der a canopy, displayed to view ; and huddled up at each 
end of it sat two old women, whom I suppose to have 
been kecners." 
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